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ABSTRACT 

This study investigated some characteristics of 
intonation patterns in the English spoken by black adolescents in 
Seattle, Washington. It was hypothesized that if intonaL n is 
central to contmunicating attitude, and if Black English intonation 
differs systematically from that of standard English, communication 
between blacks and whites may be difficult. The study used tape 
recordings of black adolescents in an excited, informal discussion, 
white adolescents (HE) in an informal discussion, an6 a formal 
interview with an adult bxack male (FEE) • The following intonation 
features were found characteristic of Black English: (1) a wider 
pitch range, extending into higher pitch levels than in WE or FBE, 
and often shifting into a falsetto register; (2) more level and 
rising final pitch contours; (3) apparent greater use of falling 
final contours with general (yes/no) questions in formal and perhaps 
threatening situations; and (U) the use of nonfinal intonation 
contours alone (without the use of the word ••if") to mark the 
dependent clause of a conditional sentence. The study concluded that 
the importance of intonation in communicating attitude has been 
greatly underestimated. (Author/DI) 
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Black English (BE) is ?n Anericsn Enflish dialect used by adolescenti 
in Black street conrnnnities in Morthem urban areas. Research has found the 
dialect to be not a degfnerate "sloppy" speech form, but a sJ^*3te^atic dialect 
with its own rules of grammar, semantics and phonology — a dialect having 
possible roots in West African languages. 

While the segmental characteristics of Black English — that is, the 
grammar, vocabulary and phonemic structure — have been described in some 
detail, the suprasegmental characteristics of Black English (stress, rhytmn, 
intonation) have been neglected in most sociolingusitic studies. There is, 
howe^rer, some feeling that intonation, specifically, in Black English, may be 
systematically different from intonation in Standard American English. 

Intonation refers to the patterns of pitch, or musical patterns, which 
are used in speech. One of the primary functions of intonation in English 
appears to be the communication of attitude. Most "segmental" sequences — 
sentences and parts of sentences for example — may be pronounced with several 
different intonation contours, according to the speaker's mom.entary feeling 
about the subject matter. For example, the segmental sequence: 



na,v be pronounced with several intonation contours, each of which conveys a 
slightly different speaker attitude: 



"That's your car" 
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That's ^^o^^r [ car. 1^ (st?jter.ent of f^^ct) 

That's y^Mrl nar? ( unc^rtp,^ n ty ) 

That « s |your[ CAR!?!| ( sur nr i se ) 

Kenneth Pike, viho has wrTtt^n a landmark text on •'ntonation, rna3r+ains th^t 
"we often react more viol'^ntly to the intonatinnal mea/iinps than to the lexical 
ones; if a niaj>«s tone of voice belies his words, vre immediately assune that 
th^ intonation more faithfully reflects his true lirc;uistic intentions." (Pike^ 

m6) 

If intonation is central to the comiTninication of attitude, and if Black 
Flhj'lish (3K) uses patterns of intonation which differ systematically from those 
3ji Standard Enj^lish (3E), certain conseouences may follow. It is likely, for 
.example, that vjhen a speaker of Black English attempts to comnuni-cate with a 
speaker of Standard En^l^sh, a great deal of nisinterpretatinn of attitude 
and intent ■'r»ri rry ^^ccu**, Tho speaker of SE may misread the intonationaX 
patterns beina used, and perceive attitudes in the speaker pf SE which were 
not originally there. For example,, a given pattern might suggest a hostile 
attitude to the speaker of SE while the speaker of BE mifjht perceive only 
mild excitement in the sa^^e Intonation pattern. Dependin.'^ on the situation, 
this difference in attitude perception could lead to severe consequences. 

In fact, thpre is some evidence that exactly such intonational differences 
do exif^t, ?>nd that they HAVE led to severe ni^i^ndorstandinjrs: 
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. , .nonco'wnnp'i'^Atio^^ betir?en N'ep^oes and t)ol'?ce has 
often T'^d to mrySlict in thp past, For pxa^'ple... 
because Ws'^k F^r'^lish hc**^ a ^v.nh vnf^f^r* tonnl ^•an^o 
than wh^t^* spe<*c^, ^» ^-Jh^t^ p^^r^jon c^n eas51ynisin- 
temret +/h«* hi '^^-n'^ tc^ed e'^'^^^^y>^^ s<^'ird of ^l^icks 
in conv**rP!?tion, S^eral yecLr<5 a<^o,, i^hits 
Indiajiapoli s police*^an !irr^*=^ted f^wer^l b?ack j^'ouths 
on the s+r^et b«ran'^'=5 he thouf^h+ thoy wor^ :rvolved 
in a sori0'i55 arcnirent; ^J'.ot, they i-rrre r.erelj'' 
ha^^in^ a round of a fpvorite r^^ie called "Plp^rinj 
the Dozens" that consists of seeing which player can 
contrive* the gaudiest ob^'^enities with which to 
describe the other player* • relatives. 

(Nevrsvreek, February 21, 1972) 

In this incident, it would appear that the wider tonal range used by the 
BE speakers led the white policeman to misinterpret their attitude. He 
percrivf^.-^ an attitude of hostility in an intonational characteristic which, 
to the BF- speakers, commnnicated merel;;" excitement md playfulness. Such 
misinterpretation of attitude on the basis of dialectal intonation differences 
'could have profound implications for communication between V/hites and Blacks 
in the classroom, in courts, in business, and in government. 

It is important at the outset to describe the social role of the speech 
event in Black street culture. There is quite a bit of evidence that the 
speech event serves a distinctly different function in many instances within 
the Black street cultvire, as cc«npared with its function vdthin White American 
ailture at larrje. Several researchers have commented upon the importance of 
verbal ability in the streets, in games such as the "Dozens" for example. 

T. Koch*"an (I969) points out that in the Black street culture, a very 



different ^ort of oral tradition has developed than jji the White middle-class 
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coimunity. Basically, it is sut^gested that verbal ability has become 

a niatter of survival in the Black jPihetto. One survives there by his 

wits, hy his ability to out-talk the other, and thereto to outwit him 

(Labov, 1968). One's power is perhaps more personal (as opposed t6 

economic or institutional as in the inajority culture )j one may exert more 

power over other individuals in interaction with them hy one's personal 

appparance, hy "body lan^uase," and hy verbal skills like "marking," 

"sounding," the "Dozens," and a variety of other hiEhly-d.evolor)ed verbal 

techniques (l^.bov, 1968). 

Th« nT*f»5;tTcrp nnrr?<? w?t>^ln the cnltiTre of the Black 
inner-city child place a high premiiam on the ability 
to use vrords. The channel through which this ability 
is promoted and develot)ed and through which- recognition 
is given is oral-aural. Expertise via this channel is 
more highly regarded and developed in Black culture 
than in the White middle-class culture (Kochman, I969). 
Status on the street is not inherited or conferred but 
has to be earned. Acquii*ing status is a prime motivation 
for the Black street youngster. Verbal ability, t^i^p 
ability to dance, fight, sing and ruij, is hirhlj/ prized 
in the Black comrnunity because s"ch ability helps to 
establish one's "rep" (status). At the s^mc time life 
on the streets is full of hazards and control over 
events is desireable. ...Verbal ability helps the Black 
child maximize control in these contexts, especially 
expert development of the directive function which per- 
mits him to establish control over people throiigh the 
art of perfniasion, manipulation, deception, and a deve- 
loped sensitivity as to what motivates others. (Kochman, I969) 

If the speech event in the Black street culture serves such a different 

flmction from that of the speech event in the White middle-class culture, 

it would be surprising indeed if into'^pi.ional differences did not mark that 
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different function. Withnn the context of the Black street culture, the par- 
ticipant in the speech e/ent brings to his coinmunication , attitudes and moti- 
vations which are different from the set of attituHes which a participant 
brings to a t^T^ical speech event within the context of White middle-class 
culture (Kochman, 1969). The difference in attitude "set" should be reflected 
in a difference in intonational patterning — if, indeed, intonation and 
attitude are as closely tied as Pike (19^) would claim. 

An investigation was undertaken in Seattle, Washington, to attempt to 
determine and describe sonie intonation patterns characteristic of Black 
Ehglish, and to compare those patterns with intonation patterns occurring 
in V/hite English (Vffi) and Formal black lSn,^lish (FBfc;). Tape recordings were 
made of Black adolescents in an excited, informal discussion (BE data), and 
of a group of White adolesce'^+s 3n an informal discussion (WE data). The 
Black Blnrrlish interaction was inaeed a competitive one, distinfiuished by a 
great deal of verbal gamesmanship, such as "marking," "soundinp,," and 
"Joud-talkin^r." In addition, a formal interview with an adult Black male 
was tape-recorded (FBE data). The recorded speech spjr^ples v;ere then tran- 
scribed for inton?iion and the transcriptions checked for reliability 1^ two 
additional j*inneticians.» Several significant differences in intonation 



♦The data for terminal intonational contours were gro^.iped according to 
phra5?e t^^n^s, vnVr. chi nouare testr? oTrt>lo;'nd betw^^^n and ^monf '^♦•'^'wrs. 



patterning were found in the Black English data, when compared wT*h the WE* 
ajid FEE data (both WE and F3E utterances were much closer to Standard 
Enf^liph in intonatir*n p^ttemin.cf). The di5?+inctive Black En<^l3sh intonation 
patterns couli be accounted for in large part as resulting fr'^ different 
••social rules'* for speech within Black street culture. The speech events 
occurring in Black street culture seemed to call for specialized use of 
intonation patterns ^ich themselves were entirely consistent with Standard 
English phonology. Thus, one of the most important conclusions of the study 
was that intonation could not be studied apart from the social situation and 
culture. 

In the BE data, several intonational features were foimd which signi- 
ficantly distinguished the Black English utterances from both the WE and the 
FEE utterances, (l) A wider pitch range was used in the Black English 
utterances — a range which extended into jnuch higher pitch levels than 
either the White vernacular or the formal BE of the adult informant. The 
White English and FBE utterances recorded appeared to stay within a narrower 
pitch range, centered around a lower mean pitch. As we have noted, the 
participants in the Black English discussion were competing in verbal ability 
and "playacting." If one is "competing" in verbal ability in the streets, 
there is an element of ap:gressiveness and competitiveness in one's COTimuni- 
cation \riiich is expected, and which oNe might expect to see reflected in a 
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wider pitch ran;^e. The use of a very high level pitch (a]jnost"suns")« as 
well as rreater use of th^ falf^e+to rej^iister, in Black English, seems to have 
been af^sociated with the speaker's creating a drainatic effect in his argu- 
ment. It usually occurred when the speaker was makir.g his point building 
up suspense or establishing the strength of his own feelings about the 
issue at hand. Johnson (1971) makes a direct correlation between the falsetto 
register, and friendliness or playfulness appropriate to the verbal "games" 
played in the Black street community. 

One of the most friendly greetings that can be given 
to another Black is to walk up to him and verbally 
greet him with a warm stat^ent (often this verbal 
statement in delivered in a falsetto voice, the 
friendly llevel or "game" level ... (Johjison, 19?l) 

Another possible, and somewhat broader, interpretation, is that the high 

pitch or falsetto might function to establish a kind of rapport within a 

group within the Black comr.unity. The frequent use of the falsetto or high 

pitch in g reetings , for example, v/ould then serve to communicate the attitude 

of pride of membership, or identification vath, the Black community. The 

fact that the falsetto or high pitch is not used in the same way at all in 

the White community would serve to reinforce the use of ^.nis feature in BE 

t^ help satisfy the "ethricity" of the Black context. 

(2) The Black English phrases in this study seemed in general to have 

more level and rising final pitch contours, while the White English and 
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Fomal BE p*irases appeared to be characterized by more fallinc; final contours. 

Further, 5n RE l^rel and -rising final contours appeared to be used at a 

h5.^:her pitch level than wa*? characteristic of either of the other two codes. 

Given the conpetitive "gaming" interaction which produced the BE utterances in 

this study, the higher occurrence of le^/el and rising finals in BE should not 

be surprisinf^. Pike's observations about level final contours may be especially 

rele'fant at th??? point: 

(••• LWEL contours add a nes^nin*; nf unification 
as well as r'j»2n^dre<;s internal Ij'' in sentences, and 
stronj^ ijnplicp.tion at the ends of sentences, 
which is added to ~ or contradicts — the F.eajiin<^ 
of the vrv^'^ thensclves.) (Pike, !9^) 

Level final contours v/hich carry with them a weanins of strength and strong 

Innlication woixld annear to be entirely appropriate to the aggressive, 
• * 

competitive nature of the "sounding" or "Dozens" types of speech events 
\A\ich occur id thin Black street culture. The level final would serre to 
strengthen the individual's "poi^r" \v; its implication of strength, assurance 
a*>^ unTfication, and it could rf{it othr^rn i- ♦•he situn.tion cn the def<^npive 
by virtue of the n-^a^i.^^ of strong implication — especially in wrd gajwes 
where the purpose is precisely to innlv indirectly, ur.compllmentarj'' nessages 
about the other participants, their rothers, and so forth. 

Another characteristic of the Black speech event which should call for 
a hir:h incidence of level and rising finals, is the "call and response" 



aspect of cotimunication vdthin Elack cultvre. As Kochman points out, there 



^ mich more ictive roTe a^ssisned t'^ the "audience" in the Black sp'^ech 

Black spepch events stich as Tvr)p^vz t-^ ^ peer-p;oitp 
freqv.ently involve active audien-^:- participation. 
For exanpie, the "call and response*- p^»ttem and accon- 
panying rhj'tK'ns, ^^hich way also include handclappTpj^, 
nodding and swa;/lnSf which derive fn^i the Black 
church service and the role the audience plays in that 
event (sic), are often extended to secular speech events 
such as rappin;^ to a peer f^oup. The tradi+ional notion 
of J? nassive— re'^entive pud?e"ce for the clai^proon is 
nodelpd after the Whit** prototj'pe. As indicated above, 
Blac^ audiences are active-participative, (Kor^hnan, 1969) 

Tntonational cues may be used by a speaker within the Black speech event to 

indicate the speaker*? expectation of participation frai from his audience. 

One of the •weaniJigs" \Aich Pike assigns to a rising or level final contour 

is that of inccnpleteness or of expection of response. 

Pdsinf' contours generally ir»pl;r that the speaker considers 
thm incomplete b^r themselves, and needing supplementa- 
tion of none tjHTe, by himself or by the hearer. The 
sitoplementa.tion may be in term.s of a further clause 
uttered by the speaker, or an answer which the hearer is 
to furnish, or an inference to be dravm by the hearer, 

(Pike, 19^) 

In the rapid repartee of the speech event in Black street culture, there 
are few utterances in isolation; immediate response from the audience is 
usually expected in some form — whether in the form of an answer, or an 
inference on the part of the audience about the topic. In such a speech 
ei'ent , the speaker performs and his performance is renponded to. Every 
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utterance may be subject to svpplftnentation or cotment for the audience; 
the speaker expectation of rxxch fninnlementntion may be reflected in his 
usa«je of rising or level final contours. 

In an earlier study on intonation conducted by Bengt Lortan (196?) t 
and in a pilot study for the Seattle investigation, it appeared to be the 
case that in more formal and structured, situations, speakers of BE used a 
falling final intonation contour in asking general questions ~ (that is, 
questions which may be answered "yes" or "no," such as: 

Are you the teacher? 

Is the man here?) 

In SE, such questions usually occtir with a risingr final contour. The 
•falling pattern used by BE speakers in the studies just cited vjould or- 
dinarily be associated by speakers of SE tjith a rude attitude of demanding 
a response. The implications of this sort of difference in intonation 
patterning for the Black child in the classroom could be severe. Imagine 
the Black child vriio asks: 

You the teacher? 

using an intonation pattern which the teacher considers demanding and rude. 
Would the child be sent to the office for using a "rude tone of voice?" 

It is interesting to find that ^n the informal recording situation of 
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the final Seottle study, speakers of BE did not use the falling final contours 
<yi jren'ira''. que-stions. One can only speculate that the inforral situation 
was somehovf less thrftateninf?: to the speakers of BE, so that the perenptor;.' 
and even rude "tone of voice" on .ijeneral questions was not used as they 
spoke to other members of their own comrunity. 

An extremely interesting finding of the Seattle study is documented 
in Table A. In the Black English corpis, there were thirteen utterances 
which occurred in which the "if-clause" of a conditional sentence occurred 
without the "if." (This phenomenon has also been noted by Da Hard (1972, p. 6*1-).) 
Instead, the dependent clause appeared to be narked by intonatiCHi alone, hir 
either a rising or level final contour, or by a -32 (non-final) contour. 
•At least one iwiplication of this phenomenon relates lanfnxarte testing In 
the Black comrr'jnity. It has been suggested, for exa".ple (Deutsch et sd, 1968) 
that a "restricted, code" (BE qualifies as a "restricted code" with these in- 
vestigators) often does not use logical con junctions vihich srs. vsed in an 
elaborated code. It has been suggested that if speakers of a restricted code 
do not use siTch conjunctions, their language and probably their logical 
trocesscs, are somehow deficient. So, for example, some might claim that 
because a child did not use the lo£:jcal conjunction "if" to mark the depen- 
dent clause in a conditionnl sentence, he has no ^/ay of differentiating^ 
dependent and independent clauses, and "hence may have a difficult tine 
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cor.ceptvalizing conditior.ality. The finding just nentioned, of the use 
of irtonatiop rithcr thsr. a IcJticil iten to nark the dependent clause of a 
cortditf"^'^."?. .'003, vrcld vi.licatt; iua.t porl-iapt> lcuife,uage testing is itself 
deficient when it does not tal<e suprasegner' " .-es into consideration. 

In summary, the intonational features which significantly,' characterized 
the Black English data in the Seattle study vere: 

(1) A wider pitch range, extending into hi^er pitch levels 
than in Vffi or FP!?, and often shifting into a falsetto register; 

(2) More Iwel and rising fin^J. pitch contours; 

^ (3) Apparent greater uf:e of falling final pitch contours mfh 
general ('yes/no") questions in fomal and perhaps threatening situations, 
bit not in "rapping vrith a peer group;" 

(if-) '.lie use of ronfinal intonation contotirs alone (mthout the 
use of the lerical item "if") to nark the dependent clai^'se of a conditional 
sentence. 

It is clear, in light of this study, that research into the nature of 
Black Enrt:lish and other dialects of American English, Trould do .ot to 

werloo^: snpraso^^.ontal features such as intonation. As we have *5een,,^he 
iniporta^ce of .^upr?* segmentals such as intonation in cQmmimicrting (or mis- 
communica+i^^^) attitude has been greatly nndcresti^^ated. 



TABLE A 



The Use of Intonation to Mark the Dependent Clauses of Conditional 
Sentences r- Without Use of Lexical Item "I?" 

Iteonle don't Jnt to do nt, then no sense settin v^M about it. 

■You ^le to d3 it, just d2 it. 

H^y talk to h?in, you talk to h?n. 

i?e can walk out, shi can walJc out. 

^e can do re sorne jood, that's cooll 

^ebody offered y2n one, would you t^e ?t? 

Shi wanted prSof, I could gi^e her pr3of. 

i.d she find out about you h?tt?n a lick over thl?e, yo^^r a^ses co^na 

41 

be laj'lng six feet in some dirt. 
Sh? inn got s^nsc enough to keep her 2ffspr?ng clean, how in the hell's 

k 1 , 
sho o-onna keep herself cleaji? 

Her nan's conin m'er, her mess's supposed to be together. ?•• 

Shi, sh? wa^t to argue and all that, 1: "yl2h, §hh2h, yl2h." 

Thiy can't be clean like me, fo?get 'era. 

Shi zAell 'em whin th^^'re c6mi§, s?e g^nra t2ll 'Im, and embarriss 'em tC 
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